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In the so-called ecological problem, the Church has its say since it is about the destruction of 
creation, which, although it came out of God's hands “very good”, has now been plundered and 
robbed at the hands of man. While the world is supposed to minister and serve man by nature, it 
has rebelled against him and operates uncontrollably and dangerously to protest the mistreatment 
it suffers. In dealing with this problem, the Church can play the most crucial role and say the 
most serious word, provided that her word, a spiritual word, finds a response in our prudent 
times and does not ring on deaf ears. 


* In November 1991, the late Ecumenical Patriarch Dimitrios, assisted by WWF, called a 
pan-Orthodox Conference on the Protection of the Natural Environment, which took place at the 
Orthodox Theological Academy on Crete. Prince Philip gave the opening address and spoke 
about the ecological crisis facing the world. 


I. The world has value when it relates to God and man. 


The Church Fathers, using the Holy Scriptures as their basis, see the material world in relation to 
God and man. The world has no independent existence and value. God created it to serve man in 
his various needs. Man is the king of creation, the crown jewel of creation. The salvation of man, 
not of the world, is the ultimate goal of divine dispensation. Attributing value to the world, 
without relation to God, who created it “very good’’1, and to man, for whom it was created, 
results in a new kind of idolatry. Therefore, the excessive concern of the various ecological 
organisations for the salvation of the world, while God and man, as spiritual beings, are 
marginalised by interests or completely absent, is in complete contradiction with Christ's 
teaching, according to which man does not benefit at all “if he gains the whole world but loses 
his soul”2, and falls under the apostle Paul's criticism of the pagans, who “changed the truth of 
God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator.”3 


Proper prioritisation of things requires first the reverence of God, then of man and finally of the 
world, as God's work and as a necessary framework for man's spiritual perfection and salvation. 
Behind many ecological movements, one finds worldly materialist systems, which, having 
destroyed the world with the reckless use of its goods, are now sounding the alarm and calling 
for the Church to join forces in safeguarding creation, not out of genuine and sincere concern for 
it, but to continue to enjoy its goods materialistically. However, invoking the Church's help 
reveals the spiritual dimension of the ecological problem. 


2. The ecological problem is primarily a spiritual problem. 


There is a direct connection between man's spiritual state and the state of the world. The world is 
affected by man’s behaviour, whom it watches step by step, adapting to his choices. Docile and 
obedient in front of a spiritually balanced man, he rebels against the passionate and evil man who 
has lost spiritual stability and balance. 


Therefore, any care for the preservation and integrity of creation will remain fruitless if man’s 
spiritual rescue and integrity are not pursued. Today, almost everyone agrees that the ecological 
problem is spiritual, that the destruction of the environment is due to the destruction of man's 
soul, and that physical erosion and contamination are a consequence of spiritual pollution and 
erosion. Therefore, no matter how many environmental protection programmes are drawn up and 
no matter how much money is spent, they will not reverse the ecological disaster unless there is a 
spiritual reversal and return with a radical change of mentality regarding the use of the world's 
goods, that is, if there is no repentance. 


3. Contentment with little - Frugality - Asceticism. 


There is a serious problem regarding the use of the world and its goods. Undoubtedly, for his 
survival, man must use the world and provide for food, clothing, and housing. However, this 
limit of needs is flexible, changing depending on the economic situation, social status, the 
capacity of the state budget, the era and other factors. It is static and common to everyone, 
including what is necessary for man’s preservation in life. St. John Chrysostom defines 
self-sufficiency as follows: “Now the boundary of self-sufficiency is the using those things 
which it is impossible to live without.”4 


The Fathers of the Church as a whole condemn luxury and rich lifestyle and propose a life of 
austerity and frugality. Anything that exceeds these limits is unnecessary and useless. Food 
should not be changed into dainty living. Care for clothing, footwear, and shelter should not end 
in luxury, grooming and indulgence. Apologising for this supposedly rigorous bio-theory, St. 
John Chrysostom says, “For we do not advise these things, to kill and injure men but to cut off 
what is superfluous; and that is superfluous which is more than we need. For when we can even 
without a thing to live healthfully and respectably, certainly, the addition of that thing is a 
superfluity.” 


After all, God created man to be frugal, and only human greed and covetousness transform this 
natural state into an unnatural reality. “For God made nature exceedingly independent, needing 
only a few things.”5 Contentment with little, frugality, is a basic Christian virtue, applied by 
myriad saints and ascetics in the Orthodox Church, especially in Orthodox Monasticism, which 
is a model for living the life of Christ and the Apostles. 


Applied to the ecological problem, this means that the inhabitants of the “advanced” countries, 
mainly responsible for ecological disasters, must limit their needs to the bare necessities of life. 
Since ancient times, it was pointed out that progress does not mean luxury, nourishment, and 
comfort; these are traits of the barbarians. Christ and the Apostles lived ascetically. Let us 
remember what the apostle Paul writes, “And having food and raiment let us be therewith 
content. But they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition.”6 


The ascetic ethos of Orthodoxy, a continuation and consequence of the ascetic spirit of the 
Gospel, obliges not only the monks but all Christians. The use of the world, when transformed 
into misuse and abuse with modern methods of hyper-consumerism and the reckless tendency to 
satisfy luxury needs, leads to abuse and depletion of the environment. The overexploitation of 
natural resources, one of the major causes of ecological destruction, would not be necessary if 
people learned to live ascetic, frugal and abstinent lifestyles. That is why the environment is 
maintained and preserved around Orthodox monasteries and monastic states, such as Mount 
Athos. 


4 The anxiety about ecological suffering is unjustified and contrary to the basic principles of 
Christianity. 


Despite their undeniable existence and increase, ecological suffering is exaggerated by the 
various ecological organisations, and there is a danger that the Church will be drawn into this 
world-centric and materialistic view of things, which contradicts the basic principles of Christian 
teaching. 


The Church Fathers teach that natural evil is not, in essence, evil. Ecological suffering and 
ecological disasters, according to this position, are God's pedagogical measures for undoing real 
evil: moral and spiritual evil. God, the continual and ruling wisdom and omnipotent potential of 
creation, allows the occurrence of natural disasters, cataclysms, disease, and other natural evils to 
show the weakness and insignificance of the one who boasted of man's achievements and to lead 
him to change his behaviour. The formulation of Basil the Great is unambiguous and 
characteristic, “For these things, diseases of cities and nations, droughts in the air and barrenness 
of the earth, the harsh calamities in the life of each, cut short the growth of evil.”7 


The anxiety that plagues many about the fate of the world and the possibility of major ecological 
disasters also contradicts faith in God's providence and is a shift of responsibility from the 
personal spiritual level, which is the place where God's providence is manifested. The salvation 
of the world or its destruction is not within our reach, it is not our responsibility, it does not 
belong to the “sphere of our power,” it is the work of God's providence, God's responsibility. 
Therefore, it does not belong to “our sphere of power.” And if we wanted to destroy the world, 
we couldn't, unless God allows it. Woe betide us if evil had such power. We would end up in the 
eastern gnostic diarchy. Our responsibility is the salvation of our souls; it is this fear that must 
stay with us constantly and not the fear of the fate of the world, the end of which, after all, is 
known only to God, should not trouble us. We just need to be vigilant, and ready spiritually, so 
that we are not surprised, like the people of Noah's time before the catastrophe, who were “in the 
days before the flood ... eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage.”8 


In the Gerontikon, there is the following story about the absence of fear of natural disasters: 


Someone asked Abba Theodore, “If suddenly there was an earthquake, would you be afraid too, 
Abba?” The elder answered, “Even if the sky falls to earth, Theodore is not afraid, because he 
had begged God to free him from cowardice.” This fearlessness is based on trust in God, who 
provides and cares for the world. This teaching is evident in all the texts of the Holy Bible. For 
example, we quote some passages from the wondrous book of Psalms. God reigns over the earth 
and the universe, which has been fixed by Him, so that it may not be shaken unto the ages: “For 
he has established the world, which shall not be moved.”9 The stability of creation and the 
fruitfulness of the earth depend only on the will of God, who, when he opens his hands, fills the 


universe with his gifts, while, when he turns away his face because of the sins of men, everything 
is disturbed: “When thou hast opened thine hand, they shall all be filled with good. But when 
thou hast turned away thy face, they shall be troubled.”10 The anomalies in the operation of 
natural laws are under God's supervision and control and are the result of his pedagogical wrath, 
due to which, “The earth shook and quaked”11 The belief, then, that even when the earth is 
shaken and the functioning of the world is disturbed, God is there, the ruler of the universe, 
creates a sense of security that drives away fear. “Therefore will we not fear when the earth is 
troubled, and the mountains are removed into the depths of the seas.”12 


Fear and anxiety about the present are also completely incompatible with the end-times-centered 
view of life, a characteristic feature in the life and behaviour of the Saints. The present life in 
Christianity is valued positively, not because it enables comforts and pleasures, but because it is 
a “season” of repentance and salvation, because one can, having the engagement of the Spirit, 
bear spiritual fruit. On the other hand, Christians have their gaze turned to the future, to the end, 
to the completion and fullness of the enjoyment of God’s God, not because they view this life 
negatively, like the various heretics, but because they desire greater pleasures, “the contempt of 
things present, and the desire of things to come,” according to Saint John Chrysostom.13 


The Christian does not fear death but desires it, like the saints and martyrs, because he knows 
that “for the fashion of this world passeth away”14 and “our conversation is in heaven.” 15 
Indeed, in the context of these passages of Corinthians and Philippians, the apostle Paul, 
believing that the time “is short”, recommends a distance and detachment from earthly things, a 
use and not an abuse of the world's things — they that use this world, as not abusing it — because 
those who care for earthly things and have the belly as God are not imitators of Christ on the 
cross and in the passions. For this reason, they will be deprived of the glory of the end, as 
enemies of the cross of Christ. Besides, in this phase of the plan of salvation, creation has 
submitted to futility and decay. It awaits this deliverance from the bondage of corruption, 
groaning and condescending with fallen and sinful man. The apostle Paul, and consequently the 
rest of the Christians, did not groan for the sighs of creation, but because he agonised and waited 
for the end, the final redemption and adoption: “And not only they, but ourselves also, which 
have the firstfruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.”16 Compared to the glory of the end, the sufferings 
of the present life are worthless: “For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 17 


St. John Chrysostom, this classic and unrepeatable interpreter of the apostle Paul, “Paul after 
Paul,” referring to this passage of the Epistle to the Romans, writes, “Paul groaned on account of 
the present life, and writing to the Romans said, ‘The creation groans together, and ourselves 
also which have the first fruits of the Spirit do groan.’ And he spoke thus, not as condemning the 
things present, but longing for the things to come. I have tasted, says he, of the grace, and I do 


not willingly put up with the delay. I have the first fruits of the Spirit, and I press on towards the 
whole.”18 The same father, associating man's frugality with his final destination, the afterlife, of 
the end, observes that God made man small compared to horses and short-bodied, to show that 
his biological construction is not such that he should, if he were to be limited, exhaust his life in 
this world, as is the case with animals. The purpose of the existence of animals, but also of 
plants, does not exceed the limits of the present life, while the purpose of man's coming into the 
world is the success of the life to come. “This is why God has formed our bodies in moderate 
proportions, and to be satisfied with a little, from thence at once instructing us that He has made 
us adapted to another life.”19 


A similar reflection on animals, who exhaust their lives in the present form of the world, and on 
man, who transcends sense and matter and walks towards heaven, is expressed by Basil the Great 
in his wonderful little treatise, Be Attentive to Yourself, “He has made the human being alone of 
the animals upright, that from your very form you may see that your life is akin to that on high; 
for all the quadrupeds are bent down toward their stomachs, while the human being is prepared 
to look up toward heaven, so as not to be devoted to the stomach or to the passions below the 
stomach but to direct his whole desire toward the journey on high.”20 


In the same work, the great cosmologist and anthropological father articulated the gospel 
teaching to see beyond and rise above the fleshly and the earthly. The relevant phrase was 
extracted from the Hymnography of the Church and placed in the apolytikion of the holy 
ascetics: “In you, the image was preserved with exactness, O Father (or, Mother),” where it says 
they lived the crucified life and by faithfully following Christ they taught “to overlook the flesh, 
for it passes away, but to attend to the soul since it is immortal.” The relevant relevance in the 
formulation of the Great Basal is as follows: “Therefore be attentive to yourself, neither 
remaining in mortal things as if they were eternal, nor despising eternal things as if they were 
passing. Look down on the flesh, for it is passing away; take care of your soul, for it is 
immortal.”21 


Indeed, many who do not know the spirit of Christianity and who try to turn people to various 
forms of action in the world will be scandalised when they hear Basil the Great say to young 
people that the present life and all the activities associated with it have no value if they do not 
prepare for the next life. ““We Christians, young men, hold that this human life is not a supremely 
precious thing, nor do we recognise anything as unconditionally a blessing which benefits us in 
this life only...but we place our hopes upon the things which are beyond, and in preparation for 
the life eternal do all things that we do. Accordingly, whatever helps us towards this, we say that 
we must love and follow after with all our might, but those things which have no bearing upon it 
should be held as nought.’”’22 


5. Proposals to tackle the ecological problem. 


Everyone will agree that it is the wrong tactic to combat manifestations of evil and contain them, 
leaving untouched the cause and source of evil, which will manifest itself again in another place 
and in another way. A good therapeutic method must neutralise the causes of diseases with 
careful war tactics aimed at destroying the enemy's strongholds. The cause of ecological disasters 
is spiritual. It lies in people's attachment to earthly goods, in luxurious and tender living, in the 
abandonment of the evangelical and patristic way of life. The Church's proposals for solving the 
ecological problem are not technocratic and legislative but spiritual, which is why they are even 
more effective. They could be summarised as follows: 


a. To promote, against the materialist theory of life, which is associated with luxury, comfort, 
waste and indulgence, the evangelical and patristic teaching on frugality and austerity, which is 
experienced especially in Orthodox Monasticism and which obliges all Christians to observe it. 
There is no double spirituality and no double morality, one for the monks and another for the 
laity. Christian morality is unitary and common to all. Only concerning marriage and celibacy 
did Christ say, “Not everyone can accept this word.”23 In other respects, we in the world must 
imitate the monks. The reservation that we cannot turn the world into a monastery is unjustified. 
I wish we could, but this is de facto impossible by the nature of the world. But we can improve 
the world by encouraging imitation of the frugality of the monks, which is essentially an 
imitation of Christ and the Apostles. 


b. The projection of this bio-theory must be done with all the means of training, education, and 
information, it must be passed on to the family, the school, and the mass media. For centuries, 
people lived and created a culture with the lives of Saints as the basic content of education and 
teaching. Byzantium, which created its glorious civilisation, was steeped in the ascetic monastic 
ideal. Reversal of the crisis can only be achieved by returning to tradition. 


c. Advertising of various products, which are paid dearly because they increase business profits, 
should change objectives and philosophy; not to create fictitious needs, needs of luxury and 
comfort, which are attractively presented as accurate, but to turn to the presentation of real needs 
for a more natural way of life. To change the mentality that dominates and is promoted in 
advertising that connects happiness with comfort, well-being and wealth. The world is full of 
satiated but mentally ill people. 


d. In well-filmed and expensive television series, which tend to become a general school for all 
ages, the financially independent person, the well-dressed, the well-lived in luxurious villas and 
apartments, who does not have moral and spiritual barriers, because he is based on the power of 
money, should not be promoted as models of life. But the intellectually free man, the frugal, who 
is content with little, refuses to sell out his freedom and become a slave to consumerism and 
profiteering businesses that prey on and destroy the world. 
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